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SOME PARADOXES OF HISTORY 

BY GEORGE BOAS 



" L'humanite tend a s'adapter a ce quelle rive plus encore qua ce 
quelle voit." — M. Boirac. 

Historians have always speculated on how human in- 
stitutions and ideals have come into being and towards what 
goal they are evolving. Even before the days of written 
history men developed, Heaven knows how, legends like 
that of the Golden Age or of the Coming of the Kingdom, 
which philosophers were not slow to sieze and erect into 
theory. To all reflective minds it has seemed necessary to 
gather the loose ends of human activity together and knot 
them into a fringe, if only to prevent time from seeming 
incomplete and purpose vain. We have thus such philos- 
ophies of history as those of St. Augustine or Orosius, 
Hegel or Marx, which undoubtedly have as much truth as 
the legends but regrettably less charm. They all strive to 
make man's reactions to the universe rational. But they 
all are unable to explain certain paradoxes of history which 
undoubtedly exist and which are most illuminating to one 
who enjoys human nature. 

Plotinus, for instance, living in the early part of our 
third century, not only made it his aim in life to interpret 
the wisdom of his predecessors, but actually succeeded in 
making fairly consistent the teachings of his master, Plato. 
It is safe to say that what Plato assumed Plotinus assumed. 
Now Plato had held in accordance with Greek tradition 
that there had once existed a happier era — not unlike Eden 
before the fall — when mankind had possessed the truth. 
Reading into this tradition many of his own notions, he 
soon made it apparent that in the golden age man had a 
vision of the world of ideals, those perfect models after 
which this poor world is fashioned. At birth, he went on 
to say, most of this knowledge is lost, yet there lingers in 
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the soul some traces of it, however faint, which education 
might strengthen much as heat strengthens and restores 
writings in invisible ink. Man's knowledge then to Plato 
was not a discovery but a recovery ; education could not be- 
stow knowledge, it could only reveal it. 

One can see apart from the devastation caused in Greece 
by political and economic disturbances, why Plato was bent 
towards conservatism. There was nothing novel to be 
achieved, there was simply a most detailed intimacy with 
antiquity. Greece was degenerating insofar as she was 
departing from ideals which had informed her. The read- 
ing public is however familiar with Plato's disgust at his 
Greece ; it needs no exposition here. 

If Greece in the third century B. C. seemed poverty 
stricken and old and merely the withered body of beautiful 
early Greece, how much sadder must the times have seemed 
to one living in the early Christian centuries, when not only 
Greece but Rome had had its fling. The very gods, never 
more stable in the ancient world than the ideals they per- 
sonified, were lowering their open eyelids and slinking to 
cover. Esthetic creation in all fields was but mediocre and 
for the moment the new religions seemed unable to inspire 
anything to improve it. 

Plotinus faced this spectacle and taught the philosophy 
of Plato. Did he teach resignation, abnegation, a return 
to what was antique? Had he reasoned about it he cer- 
tainly would have. But he taught instead that the soul 
deliberately chose to descend from the perfection of heaven 
in which it had lived before birth to inhabit and govern a 
body. Not only was its choice of imperfection deliberate, 
but its destiny was merely a steady and painful and again 
deliberate climb back to the realm from which it came. 
To read these pages of the Enneads is to read the drama 
of mankind abandoning the perfection which is its right 
for the simple value of recovering it. The recovery itself 
was but an incident in the general struggle of the whole 
cosmos, inanimate as well as animate, towards the beau- 
tiful pattern in the outline of which it was made. There 
was hope in such a world, hope of better things through 
the handling of worse things, hope however not in forsak- 
ing this realm of matter, the offscourings of the divine 
spirit, but in mastering it as the artist does. 

This doctrine was not confined to the schoolroom. It 
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achieved a popularity like that of our contemporary relig- 
ions. The Emperor Gallien and his wife, the leaders of 
Roman society, senators and scholars, sat at the Egyptian's 
feet to drink in his ungrammatical and thrilling Greek 
which told them that the facts about them meant nothing, 
that the traditions of the past meant little, but that the 
future meant everything. 

Could we have predicted with our psychology that such 
an interpretation of human life would gain widespread 
recognition in the third Christian century? 

A much more brilliant instance of paradoxical behavior 
is the reactions of Europeans to the universe under the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy and under the Copernican 
system. 

Under the Ptolemaic system men were taught that this 
earth was the center of the cosmos. Around it moved in 
stately harmony the seven planets. Beyond the planets was 
a sphere of fixed stars and above all the unmoved heaven 
where God was known to dwell with all the thrones, do- 
minions, and powers and other personages of the Celestial 
Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite. The same doc- 
trine which had pronounced that the world was created 
for man's delight and sustenance told them that the sun was 
created for his warmth and light. That man was but a 
point in this geocentric system, a point of no importance 
in the total scheme, could not have occurred to Christians 
of this time. The whole Hebraic tradition was opposed 
to so pessimistic a formula and that tradition was supported 
by the astronomy of the period; it rested as we like to say 
on a scientific foundation. Just as the heavens moved about 
the earth, so the earth moved about man. 

But were people interested in so important a matter as 
the center of the universe? Were its workings and its his- 
tory of any note in their intellectual lives? Did they care 
to know as Aristotle cared what it was in its own terms? 
" To treat of the quality and position of the earth," said 
St. Ambrose in his Hexaemeron, " is of no avail for our 
hopes of the future; sufficient is a knowledge of what the 
Divine Scriptures say, that He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing (Job xxvi, 7). Why should we debate whether 
it hangs in the air or floats on water only to start a contro- 
versy over how the thin and non-resistant air could pos- 
sibly hold up the heavy earth?" And he gives scientific 
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opinions about the matter, ending by saying, " The earth 
stays in the center of things not because it is hung as a bal- 
ance but because the majesty of God holds it aloft by the 
law of His will." Would you not think that this rational 
animal, as man was proud to call himself, would have 
turned his reason on that which God had deigned thus to 
honor, in order to illuminate and comprehend its nature? 
But man's eyes were turned to the heavens and it was not 
geology which became the predominant science under the 
geocentric system, but astrology. Men knew that they were 
creatures of the dust, yet they hoped to be dwellers amongst 
the stars. God had given them this earth to rule, they chose 
to abide in the heavens. 

Then after some thousand years came the Copernican 
revolution. The earth was no longer the center of the cos- 
mos, it was but one celestial body out of many; it was but 
a satellite of that star which human beings had been taught 
existed simply to warm and light it. In a very bitter sense 
heaven lay about the human race; they were hovering on 
the edge of it; what the saintly had always said was being 
justified. Man was proved to be what he had always said 
he was, a naked animal crawling for warmth over the floor 
of a smouldering hearth. Was this not enough to inspire 
a cynicism and a pessimism, a religious hatred for life and 
a longing for release? 

Christianity ought to have flourished under so Chris- 
tian an astronomy. It should have been strengthened in 
its other worldliness. Yet the new system served to make 
men enthusiastic about themselves. No gesture of man- 
kind was uninteresting, his thoughts, his aspirations, his im- 
pulses were all studied with love and care. Ancient gar- 
dens were excavated and ruined marble set up to beautify 
them. The dead language of Greece was revivified and 
scholars travelled the length and breadth of Europe spread- 
ing the arts and science of what they knew to be a miser- 
able tribe of obscure animals. Need I tell here of the 
glory of the Renaissance, the vigor with which all human 
values were pursued, the intensifying in every way of the 
beauty and interest of this worthless planet and of the para- 
sites which infested it? The humanism of this period was 
a thoroughly unreasonable reaction, quite like the super- 
naturalism of the Christian Fathers, but as genuine and as 
dispersed. Its effect has lasted until to-day and ought to 
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be a cause of wonder to the rationalizers of human develop- 
ment. For on the one hand you find men believing this 
world to be the most important thing in the universe and 
taking no interest in it; on the other you find men believ- 
ing it to be trivial and cherishing it with passionate devo- 
tion. 

These are by no means the only paradoxes of cultural 
history. Why are Americans at once the shrewdest in busi- 
ness affairs and the most gullible in spiritual? Why was 
the nineteenth century an era of free thought and imper- 
ialism? Why did human beings wind up a magnificent 
career of construction with a grand smashing and levelling 
of everything peoples had labored to create? Why did 
the cult of the Virgin reach its height after the religion 
and theology of the Church had been shaped into a perfect 
series of syllogisms? 

We fail to understand these things because our psychol- 
ogy has been Greek scientific method and not psychology 
at all. We have analyzed our ideas instead of writing their 
natural history. Greek scientific method, which was won- 
derful at the time the Organon was written, precludes dis- 
covery and creation and confines men's efforts to exposi- 
tion and revelation. When one's conclusions can be no 
more extensive than one's premises one is bound to be at a 
standstill. Everything must be foreknown or foreseen, 
which is exactly what some scientists expect to-day. Be- 
lieving in this with pathetic loyalty, we have not under- 
stood for the most part that experience is not the guide of 
our lives but the trial to which we submit our dreams. 

George Boas. 



